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Mr. Bumps knew this was no ordinary monkey 




















MR. BUMPS AND HIS MONKEY 


By WALTER DE LA MarE 
Illustrated by Grace Paull 


T were was once a sailor of the name of John Bumps. He 
had bright blue eyes and wore gold rings in his ears. Al- 
though, when this story begins, Mr. Bumps was still quite 
young, he had three children—Topsy, Emmanuel and Kate 
—who lived with their mother in a nice little house with 
square windows in Portsmouth, and he had often been 
round the world. He had sailed into most of its ports in 
all kinds of weather; and there was scarcely an island of 
great beauty or marvel that he couldn’t tick off on his tarry 
fingers. 

Now one day, a little the right side of the rainy season, 
he came again to the west coast of Africa. His ship, The 
Old Lion—and he was her second-mate—had been sailing 
south down that great coast, past the Canaries and the 
Green Islands, past the Ivory and the Gold and the Slave 
Coasts to Banana and the noble Congo; and not long after 
that Mr. Bumps went ashore. He was paddled up the 
river Quanza, dark and green, past Dondo, to visit an old 
friend. And there in a village of the black men, for two 
green-and-red bead necklaces and a jack-knife, he bought 
a monkey. 

Mr. Bumps had now and then bought other monkeys, 
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and he knew this was a high price for one in that part of 
the country. But his friend, the chief of the Mlango- 
Nlango tribe, who was exceedingly fat, and wore two 
blankets besides his beads and ivories, assured Mr. Bumps 
this was no ordinary monkey. 

The chief’s round black face, with its two rows of flash- 
ing teeth, broke into an immense smile as he told Mr. Bumps 
this. ‘Ee no skittle-skattle monk-ee, no,” he said, for he 
had often traded with the English. ‘“Ee—,” but instead of 
finishing the sentence, he shut his eyes and put one black 
hand on the top of his head, though what exactly he meant 
Mr. Bumps could not tell. At first glimpse of the monkey, 
however, Mr. Bumps had known at once that whatever 
pleasant things the chief might say of it they would be true. 
Besides, the chief was an old friend of his, and wouldn’t tell 
him lies. 

On the other hand, since the hairy little fellow stood 
an inch or so under the common stature of monkeys of its 
kind, it was of no great size, and there was nothing else 
remarkable that showed, not then. As Mr. Bumps held 
it on his arm, in its long-skirted crimson coat, which one 
of the chief’s wives had made out of the royal cloth, it sat 
far less heavy indeed than would his younger daughter, 
Kate. And she herself was very small for her age. — 

But it had a neat, pretty head, wonderfully slender hands 
and long thumbs, and as it turned its solemn hazel eyes 
on Mr. Bumps, he suddenly felt acutely homesick. He 
had been more than once more than half round the world 
without feeling that. “It’s no good longing,” he would 
say, “when you’ve got to wait.” 

And then something which Mr. Bumps had not expected 
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at all happened. It was this. His eyes, as has been said 
already, were of a particularly bright blue, and as the blue 
of his blue eyes met the gazing hazel of the monkey’s, the 
creature stirred on his arm, opened its mouth, and made a 
remark. Mr. Bumps had never paid much attention to 
foreign tongues, and he did not understand what it said. 
Nevertheless, he knew what it meant. He knew for cer- 
tain that the tiny liquid syllables which had issued from the 
small mouth were a message from friend to friend. 

He bade a cheerful good-by to the chief, kissed his hand 
to the black lady who had brought the monkey into his 
hut, and went off again down to the river. He took aboard 
The Old Lion a good store of nuts, bananas, and other fruit; 
and as that evening he looked back at the coast, shining in 
the last of the sun—and The Old Lion was now some miles 
out to sea—he turned to his monkey and said, ‘““How do you 
like the sound of the name Jasper, sonny?” 

The monkey softly turned to him as if to answer, but 
this time said nothing. 

So Jasper he was called, although this was really due to 
a mistake on the part of Mr. Bumps. What had come into 
his mind, as he stood at the taffrail looking back at the coast 
of Africa, were the first two lines of a hymn that had 
been a favorite of his mother’s— 


From Greenland’s icy mountains 
To India’s coral strand. 


But in saying the words over to himself he had got the last 
but one word wrong. He had said, 


From Greenland’s icy mountains 
To India’s jasper strand. 
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Still, Jasper, he thought, was a better name than Coral, 
and Jasper it remained. 

There never was a monkey so quick to learn, so grave 
in the learning, and so quiet and pleasant in manner as 
Jasper. Mr. Bumps could only guess how old he was, and 


> 


he guessed, “‘p’raps five.” And since the famous little son 
of John Evelyn even before this age could all but talk in 
Greek, Latin and Hebrew, it may not be so marvelous as 
it sounds that Jasper soon began to pick up a few words of 
English. Long before this, however, he had learned to sit 
at table and say his grace (in his own tongue); to use a 
knife and fork, and a mug for his drink; to bow when spoken 
to; to swing his own hammock, and little things like that. 

He would creep up, too, to watch the man at the wheel 
or the cook at his cooking in the galley or caboose. He knew 
the Christian names of every man jack of the crew, and 
where each of them slept in the fo’c’sle; he could manage 
a little rope-splicing, and knew the difference between a 
granny and a reef knot, a loop and a fisherman’s bend! In 
spite of his red cossack gown, he could scamper up the rig- 
ging to the truck or very summit of the mainmast twice 
as quick as any cabin-boy, though no cabin-boy of course 
has any tail to help. 

Besides all this Mr. Bumps taught Jasper much else. Not 
that he sat him down and made him learn. It amused him 
and Jasper enjoyed it. It was a long voyage, too. The Old 
Lion edged into the Doldrums and there was plenty of time. 

At the days and weeks drew by, Jasper became as much 
at home on The Old Lion with his friend Mr. Bumps as if 
he had been born to the sea. Merely because he was jimp 
and hairy, had a small flat-nosed face, and showed his teeth 
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when he talked, the sailors at first would tease and laugh 
at him, deeming him only a pet or a plaything. As soon 
as he began to talk King’s English, however, they teased 
him no more. He said things they remembered. 





Ma) L- 
‘Sa ee 


What Mr. Bumps meant to do with him when he was 
safe home in his little house in Portsmouth he hardly knew. 
He was sure his wife, whose name was Emma, would be 
pleased to see his new friend, and there was no doubt at all 
about Topsy, Emmanuel and Kate. But how could he ever 
part with Jasper now? Yet how expect him to lead a sea- 
life? There was, however, no need to decide anything for 
the present; and meanwhile he took almost as fond a care of 
him—sought him out dainties, physicked him when sick— 
as Mrs. Bumps was taking of their little Kate. 

At last, and Mr. Bumps had long since made up his mind 
that he could never of his own wish be separated from 
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Jasper, The Old Lion drew into the English Channel. She 
was nearly home. And one misty afternoon in November 
she sailed slowly up the Thames and dropped anchor in 
the Pool of London. It was bitter cold, but still, and a 
haze of the color of copper hung over the mighty city. And 
there in the midst, like an enormous leaden bee-hive against 
the sullen sky, rose the dome of St. Paul’s. 

Mr. Bumps stepped ashore early next morning, with the 
monkey hooded upon his arm, some presents for his wife 
and children in his bag, and set out briskly for his railway 
station. He had not been in old England for many months, 
and the first thing in his mind was to get down to Ports- 
mouth as soon as he possibly could. But the haze that had 
been high over the city the day before had now descended 
into its streets, and Mr. Bumps had to grope on in the direc- 
tion of the Monument and Pudding Lane through a fog 
which grew steadily denser. 

He knew, at last, that he had lost his bearings. And 
when presently he came to a little public house, The Three 
Swans, its windows dimly glowing in the fog, he decided 
to go in and ask his way. But, somehow or other, he didn’t 
like the notion that Jasper should go in, too. He glanced 
into the little face under its hood, and saw how cold and 
doleful it looked. But he was afraid the thick tobacco 
smoke, and the smell of the beer and spirits in The Three 
Swans might make him ill. 


So, “Sit you here a moment, Jasper,” he said, as he put 
him down beside his bag beside the lamp-post, “and don’t 
’ee stir till I come back.” 


But, alas, Mr. Bumps stayed many minutes longer than 
he had intended to inside The Three Swans, and when he 
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came back, though his bag was still there where he had left 
it, Jasper was gone. 

Indeed, Jasper had been patiently waiting in the fog in 
the dim light of the lamp-post for no more than five of 
them, when a stranger, with a black hat on his head, a black 
beard, and a coat reaching almost to his heels, had come by. 
If the monkey had not stirred at that moment, all might 
have been well. But, at sound of these footsteps in the 
strange cold London street, the solitary creature had lifted 
his face and put out a hand, for he had made many friends 
on board ship. And the stranger stooped and looked at him. 

Now, by a chance, whether evil or not it is hard to say, 
this man with the dark beard was a dealer in all kinds of 
animals. He had a shop in a narrow alley not far from the 
river. That shop went back, and every now and then up 
two or three steps, at least forty paces. And from end to 
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end of it there were cages of all kinds of birds and small 
beasts, besides tanks of fish and of rare snakes and lizards, 
and even gauze-covered cages of butterflies on rows of 
shelves. His larger animals he kept, though out of the rain, 
in a stone-flagged yard. 

He stooped down, his rusty black coat brushing the 
paving-stones, and in the foggy gloom looked long into 
Jasper’s face. Then he took the little, narrow hand in his, 
and gently shook it. 

“How d’ye do?” he said, in a wheedling voice, and speak- 
ing through his nuse. “Very pleased to meet you, I’m sure.” 

And Jasper, with his usual gentle manners, and thinking 
no harm of him, looked up into his face and chattered a 
few sounds, which were uncommonly like sea-English. 

The stranger shot one swift, thief-like glance over his 
shoulder, then, opening a button of his great-coat, gingerly 
lifted Jasper from where he sat, slipped him in under it, 
and strode rapidly away. 

Before evening, Jasper found himself, with a few monkey 
nuts and a can of water, squatting alone in a cage, sur- 
rounded by other cages in which, besides barking dogs and 
scrambling puppies, were scores of white rabbits and rats 
and cats—Manx, tabby and Siamese—squirrels, ferrets, 
stoats, tortoises, owls, lovebirds, canaries, parrots, parakeets 
and macaws; and in the midst of a din and screaming of 
voices more deafening by far than he had ever heard in his 
own west-African forests, or in the middle of a storm at 
sea. He sat shivering and trembling in his gown, and at 
last pushed his head in under its furry hood, muttering to 
himself in small, mournful, monkey accents, “Mr. Bumps. 


Mr. Bumps. Oh, Mr. Bumps!” 
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But Mr. Bumps, having in great grief given up his friend 
for lost, was long since in the train and on his way in spite 
of the fog to his little square-windowed house in Portsmouth, 
and back to his Emma, his Topsy, Emmanuel and Kate. 

Jasper did not stay long in Mr. Moss’s animal shop, only 
for nine days and nine nights. But at the end of them he 
had already begun to pine and droop, could scarcely eat 
and seldom opened his eyes. He missed his friend the sailor, 
and his care and kindness; though whenever Mr. Moss him- 
self, or the sharp-nosed, tallow-faced young man that helped 
in the shop, looked in at his cage and spoke to him, he 
looked solemnly back, without showing either his teeth or 
his temper. He sat there, his hands folded under his gown, 
like some small hairy king deprived of his kingdom. Mr. 
Moss and his young man had never seen his like before, and 
even in this short time they had both discovered that they 
could not face out the little creature’s dwelling eyes. 


Mr. Moss himself, though if Jasper had been like other 
ordinary monkeys he would have soon forgotten it, never 
felt wholly at ease at the thought that he had stolen this 
one. Odd, unlucky things began to happen in the shop. 
So when one afternoon an acquaintance of his, who had 
once been a showman and trainer of animals for a circus, 
stepped into his shop and inquired how much he wanted 
for Jasper, the price he asked him was so very moderate 
that his friend paid it down at once, and carried the monkey 
off with him, there and then. At first sight of Jasper he, 
too, had become homesick, for the ring-lights and the tan 
and the tinsel and the ambling horses, and had determined 
to begin again. 

“And what do you call him?” he asked Mr. Moss. 
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“Call him? Why, what he calls hisself, day in, day out, 
and even in his sleep!—Jasper.” 

“Ah, now, Jasper?” repeated his friend. 

He was a dark man, hollow-cheeked and lean; and he 
wore his hair long over his ears. His name was Mr. J. 
Smith, but he changed this on the programs and play- 
bills, when he was showing his animals, to Signor Dolcetto 
Antonio. Unlike one or two black-hearted miscreants who 
followed his trade, he believed in kindness and commonsense. 

“There are five things,” he would say to his wife, “all 
things breathing—buffalos to bull-finches—need; like you 
and me, Amy: food, shelter, sleep, company and freedom.” 
And he gave his animals nearly as much as they could wish 
of them all except the last. 

Away from the cold and noise and stench and darkness 
of Mr. Moss’s shop, Jasper soon began to be himself again. 
His appetite returned, his eyes brightened, he looked sleek 
and nimble. He was soon as well as could be expected, with 
his bosom friend Mr. Bumps gone, and himself so far from 
his own land. 
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In order to take all possible care of his charge, Signor 
Antonio brought him home to where he lived with his wife, 
in the upper parts of a house in Jay Street, Soho. Part of 
this house was a shop that sold wine and oil and coffee and 
macaroni and olives and sausages and other kinds of foreign 
meats and drinks. In the rest, first floor to roof, lived 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith. Here, beside the fire in their small 
parlor, they made Jasper as cosy as they could—in a little 
chamber to himself. 


For two hours every morning, Signor Antonio would 
.talk to Jasper, and teach him tricks. When he was gone 
out to do his business, Mrs. Smith, busy herself over her 
cooking and housework, would talk to him, too. She was 
a very stout woman, much stouter than the chief of the 
Mlango-Nlangoes. And, like the chief, she was full of 
good humor, and had a kind heart. She took particular 
pleasure in children and animals, and at the Zoo would 
not only cheep to the birds and stroke the gazelles, but nod 
and smile at the orang-outangs and hippopotami. She 
treated Jasper as if he were a long-lost son. 

Her husband had soon discovered that Jasper was a 
monkey that had no equal. He was as different from other 
monkeys as chalk from cheese. He learned everything he 
was taught with ease and alacrity, and could soon chatter 
away to his friend, almost as if he had known English all 
his life. But, though he was so teachable and sweet- 
tempered and serious in his manners, there was something 
about him that never ceased to perplex Mr. Smith. 


He felt this in particular when, his lessons done, Jasper 
would sit quietly in his chair, waiting for his mid-day meal. 
He had an air, at such times, as if he were brooding on 
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something of which Mr. Smith had not the least notion. 
He seemed to be so far away that even Mr. Smith never 
ventured to ask him what he was thinking about, or to 
summon him back to dark Soho. 

Merely to look at, Jasper was a comfort to the eye. Mr. 
Smith, though he was a good-natured man, was as awkward 
and clumsy as a saucepan with too long a handle to it. 
He was all angles. Mrs. Smith, who was even more good- 
natured than her husband, sat and talked with no more 
grace than a feather-bed. But Jasper, even in the least 
motion of his small body, turn of the head, of the hand, 
of the foot, was quiet as flowing water and delicate as the 
flowers beside it. When he touched, it was as if thistledown 
had settled at his finger-tips. When he stretched out his 
fingers to take an apple, it was like the movement of a 
shadow through the air. He would sidle along Mrs. Smith’s 
curtain-rod without stirring one wooden ring; and if she 
were near, would be allowed to follow her out on to the 
roof where she sometimes sat, in spite of smoke and smuts, 
sewing a hem and looking over London. Jasper would balance 
himself in his gown on the edge of the tallest of the red 
chimney-pots, glancing north, south, east and west, and not 
a finger-tip to keep his balance! 

If he was this to look at, what can he have been to be 
in his secret mind—with its memories and dreams and sedate 
ponderings, river and forest, the terrors and dangers and 
delights of vast Africa, or rather of his own particular dark 
green corner of it? 


(To be continued. This is part one of a four-part serial. 
Next month Jasper appears on the London stage.) 
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EAST RIVER ADVENTURE 


By Lavinia R. Davis 
Illustrated by Nora Benjamin 


Jimmy Harrower tried not to breathe in the thick gas 
fumes that striped the heavy air of the avenue. Spring in 
New York was a lazy useless time. There was none of the 
pleasant stir that warm weather brought to Cape Cod where 
there were new boats to be launched and old ones to be 
refitted. There weren’t even any gardens to sprout suddenly 
yellow with unexpected crocuses. 

Jimmy felt as though his winter at school in the city had 
lasted forever. School, homework, school. Desks, black- 
boards, feet on the stairs, and the thick smell of chalk. Jimmy 
wanted adventure and salt water and the Cape. Instinctively 
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he ambled toward the river. If anything could happen in 
town it would be there. 

He felt better when the cool wind from the open water 
blew on his face. In the distance a ferry and a patrol boat 
chugged along through the smoke haze. Nearby at the 
foot of the long dock was a small, neat cat-boat. Jimmy 
walked forward and read “Gayety 123, Volunteer Life- 
saving Station, New York” on her stern. He knew all about 
the volunteer life-savers whose little shacks clung to the 
rocky shore of the island. He’d tried to get into several of 
the boathouses but the men didn’t seem to think much of 
boys. Still he hadn’t given up all hope. Even up on Cape 
Cod, people knew about these volunteers and their amazing 
rescues. Their little boathouses seemed to him the most 
adventurous looking places on Manhattan. 

“Tt must be a job getting across the current,” Jimmy said 
when he saw the Gayety’s skipper swinging long legs down 
into the cockpit. The man nodded but said nothing. 

“I’d like to try to take her across the chops myself some- 
time,” Jimmy went on. 

The life-guard jerked on a short slicker coat. “Would 
you?” he said curtly and began to cast the Gayety off from 
her moorings. Jimmy watched him head out across the 
river without saying another word. He was still feeling 
snubbed when he walked back to look at a brightly painted 
barge that lay fastened to the left-hand side of the dock. 

The barge’s brilliant coat of red and yellow was all right 
for a circus Jimmy decided but silly and unshipshape for 
a boat. Just then he caught sight of a nautical looking old 
man with a white beard who was sitting on an overturned 
washtub on the broad yellow deck. At the man’s feet 
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squatted a small, very black boy with woolly hair. He was 
dressed in faded red trunks and a loose canvas blouse. In 
his ears gleamed small, gold earrings. 

Jimmy stared until the old man spoke to him in a language 
he didn’t know. It crackled pleasantly like German but it 
wasn’t German. “I don’t understand,” Jimmy said. 

The old man shrugged broad shoulders and smiled so that 
the skin around his blue eyes puckered at the corners. 

“We cannot English,” the little black boy said suddenly 
in a voice that sound too big and deep for anyone so small. 
“We from Dutch East Indies. Can you Dutch?” 

Regretfully Jimmy shook his head. He couldn’t “Dutch” 
and all the things he wanted to know you couldn’t begin to 
ask by signs. 


Jimmy wandered into a small park on the other side of 
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the inlet from the barge. It was all exasperating. The 
Gayety’s skipper could talk and wouldn’t, and the barge 
owner would but couldn’t make himself understood. He 
walked around the park for about fifteen minutes but it 
was very dull. There didn’t seem to be anybody there 
except a lot of gabbling women and some babies that were 
playing with twigs in the dust. 

As he circled back toward the river he saw a crowd of 
boys gathered around the railing. Unless he was crazy they 
were throwing stones at something below them in the oily 
water. Jimmy ran over to see what was happening. 

“Hit ’im again, he’s Irish!” 

“Lookit him duck. Lookit that boy duck.” 

“Gee, Giovanni, I tink you hit him.” 

Jimmy pushed his way through the crowd to the railing. 
Far below him, floating on the water, was a pile of wood and 
scraps that the boys had thrown down. Beyond that was 
the black face of the little East Indian. His white teeth 
and eyes shone and he was chattering at the crowd like a 
small angry squirrel. 

Jimmy held his breath as a fair-sized stone hissed past him 
and missed the dark woolly head by a couple of inches. 

“You can’t do that,” Jimmy panted to the tall boy who 
had thrown it. “You could kill the guy.” 

The boy laughed. ‘“Doncha worry, boy scout,” he said. 
“He kin duck.” Jimmy began to say more but half the 
crowd had evaporated in the direction of an unfinished tool 
shed in the center of the park. When they came back every 
boy was loaded down with a board or a stick or anything 
else he could lay his hands on. 


“Easy with—” Jimmy began, but already the first plank 
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had gone plopping into the water at no great distance from 
the black boy. Jimmy went flying into the crowd with 
fists and elbows whirling trying to stop the next board. It 
was no use. The crowd only laughed and pinned him in so 
that he couldn’t move. 

“Don’t get into such a lather,” somebody told him. 
“What’s to keep him from swimming off?” 

For the next few minutes Jimmy had to listen to the 
splashing of the boards and the East Indian’s angry sputter- 
ing. “Why doesn’t he swim away?” Jimmy wondered and 
then realized that the boy was probably afraid of turning his 
back on the crowd. 

Just at that moment the husky chattering stopped. A 
frightened murmur ran through the crowd. “Golly, Tony, 
you hit him an awful crack.” “Say, he isn’t coming up.” 
“Must have hit him at the back of the neck!” 

The whispers were thin, electric. “What about the cops?” 
a voice said almost in Jimmy’s ear. In another minute the 
crowd had melted like pollen in the wind. 

Jimmy ran to the railing. The wood rocked on the sur- 
face of the water in a considerable pile but there was no 
black face in sight. Jimmy looked behind him but there was 
no one there except the fat women and their babies. The 
policeman was only a rumor that had scared off the gang. 

Jimmy’s heart took up too much room in his chest as he 
leaned far out from the railing. He could see the small 
black body now and the faded red trunks. The head was 
hidden by the floating rubbish. For a long second Jimmy 
hesitated. It was a long drop down and he hated high div- 
ing. Besides there was all the wood on the surface and there 
might be more floating hidden beneath the black water. 
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Jimmy began kicking off his shoes and jerking at his wind- 
breaker. He could see the body more plainly, but why 
didn’t the head come up? With stiff, awkward hands Jimmy 
climbed onto the railing. It was sharply pointed and gave 
him no foothold. The water was ever so far below him. 
If he hesitated now Jimmy knew he would never do it. “I— 
I—I’ve done it!” he told himself, and at the same instant let 
go his foothold. 

As he struck the water he felt his face cut with the cold 
of it. He struck out with his left hand and then pulled 
back as he hit it sharply against a board. It wasn’t going to 
be so easy fighting his way through all this rubbish. His leg 
hit against a slimy piece of building paper. Jimmy jerked 
away as though it had been a shark. He was used to good 
clear Cape Cod water. 

His clothes made him awkward but he finally reached the 
spot where he had last seen the boy. He put out his hand 
but it closed on water. He groped desperately but there 
was nothing there. The boy had gone! Jimmy began to 
swim around the pile of rubbish but this time he hit his toe 
hard against a submerged log. For a minute it hurt dread- 
fully and Jimmy grunted out loud. 

A brassy little laugh echoed across the inlet. Jimmy tread 
water as he tried to see where it came from. ‘The laugh 
came again and this time Jimmy saw the little black boy 
plunging back under water like a miniature seal. Jimmy 
began to follow him but before he had taken four lumbering 
strokes the boy popped up again on the surface of the water 
well out of reach. In another minute he was swinging up 
a small rope ladder that hung down the side of the barge. 

“Well, how in blazes—,” Jimmy began, but the boy had 
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scrambled over the side and disappeared into the cabin. 

“‘He’s pretty handy in the water,” a voice said, and Jimmy 
turned awkwardly. It was the cat-boat Gayety, not twenty 
feet away from him. 

“B-b-but what happened in the first place?” Jimmy 
gasped. “I thought he was knocked out by one of those 
planks.” 

The man grinned. “I did, too,” he said. ‘“That’s why I 
came back. And I ought to have known he had enough 
brains to fool that gang.” 

“But how d-d-did he?” Jimmy asked, stammering with 
cold. 

“Climb on here,” the man said, easing his sail. ‘“You’ve 
been in that water long enough.” Jimmy quite agreed and 
clambered on board. 

“Stick this on,” the man said, throwing him a sweater. 
Jimmy read the name “Tom Oakes” printed on the back of 
the life-guard’s slicker as he struggled into the sweater. 

“We don’t think much of most of the boys around this 
neck of the woods,” Oakes said, heading the Gayety out of 
the inlet. “But you act as if you’d been near the water 
before.” 

“I come from Barnstable, down on Cape Cod,” Jimmy 
said, “‘but tell me about that little black kid.” 

““He’s an East Indian,” Oakes said, tacking toward the 
Volunteer Life-saving Station. ‘He and that old man are 
part of an advertising stunt put on by one of the big sal- 
vaging companies. It began with the boy doing some trick 
diving and underwater swimming, and ended with the old 
Dutchman pulling him out. It drew crowds last summer 
but not much business. ‘They’re waiting here for warm 
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weather to move on to another dock. About time, too. 
We’ve gotten pretty tired of having that kid playing 
possum.” 

They were near the Gayety’s boathouse by this time. 
Jimmy helped Tom Oakes pull the boat out on the apron, 
take down her sail and fold it neatly around the boom. 

“You’re pretty handy around a boat,” Tom Oakes said, 
as he led the way into the shack. 

Jimmy stood close to the round iron stove that billowed 
its comfortable heat into the middle of the room. 

“What I don’t get,” he said, as Tom Oakes rummaged 
around for some dry clothes, “is how he stayed under water 
all that time.” 

Tom Oakes pulled some canvas slacks and a top out of 
a locker and handed them to Jimmy. ‘“‘He wasn’t all under 
water. At least, not all of him all of the time. His head 
was hidden by the rubbish so that whenever he wanted to 
come up for breath he could. I could see the whole thing 
when I got close enough. He saw me coming so he skipped. 
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Otherwise, I’m sure, he’d have let you rescue him.” 

Jimmy could feel himself getting red but Oakes’ next 
words were comforting. “You wouldn’t have been the 
first one,” he said. “We all did it until we got on to his 
tricks.” 

Jimmy had to laugh. You couldn’t stay angry for long 
at a kid half your own size who had fooled a whole gang 
of rough-necks and could swim like somebody’s trick eel. 
Even if he had fallen for the trick himself, Jimmy wanted 
to see the little East Indian again. 

While he got dressed Jimmy had a chance to study the 
picture-lined walls of the shack. Everywhere there were 
photos of former members and trophy ribbons and, on one 
wall, crossed oars. Finally he glanced at an alarm clock 
stuck in between two boat models and realized that he should 
have been home an hour ago. 

“T’ve got to be going,” he said. “But would it be all right 
if I brought these clothes back in a couple of days?” 

Tom Oakes nodded. “Sure thing,” he said. “Bring ’em in 
on Thursday. I'll be on duty then and a fellow called Van 
Vleet who can speak Dutch. You might like a chance to 
talk to the old man and the kid and afterwards we'll go out 
in the Gayety, if you want to.” 

“Want to!” There was no doubt at all about that. 

“All right,” Oakes nodded. “You be sure and come 
around. I think you’ve got the makings of a good life- 
saver.” 

Jimmy hurried home without noticing the still air and 
the gas fumes. Spring in New York? Why, it was just 
full of possibilities. 
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JACK WAS EV’RY INCH A SAILOR 


From BALLADS AND SEA SONGS OF NEWFOUNDLAND 





Now,’twas twen-ty- five or thir-ty years since Jack first saw the light; He 





came in - to this world of woe One dark and storm-y night; He was 





born on board his fa-ther’sship as she was ly-ing to ‘Bout 





twen - ty - five or thir - ty miles south-east of Bac - al - hao. 
CxHorus 





Jack was ev-’ry inch a - or, Five and twen-ty years a - - eT; 





Jack was ev-’ry incha_ sail - or, He was born up-on the bright sea. 


Reprinted by courtesy of Mrs. Elizabeth B. Greenleaf. Copyright by Harvard University Press. 
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Now, ’twas twenty-five or thirty years since Jack first saw 
the light; 

He came into this world of woe one dark and stormy night. 

He was born on board his father’s ship, as she was lying to 

Bout twenty-five or thirty miles southeast of Bacalhao. 


Chorus: Jack was ev’ry inch a sailor, 
Five and twenty years a whaler; 
Jack was ev’ry inch a sailor, 
He was born upon the bright blue sea. 


When Jack grew up to be a man, he went to Labrador; 

He fished in Indian Harbor, where his father fished before; 
On his returning in the fog, he met a heavy gale, 

And Jack was swept into the sea and swallowed by a whale. 


The whale went straight for Baffins Bay about ninety knots 
an hour, 

And ev’ry time he’d blow a spray he’d send it in a shower. 

“O, now,” says Jack unto himself, “I must see what he’s 
about.” 


He caught the whale all by the tail and turned him inside out. 
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STAMPEDE AT THE BIG 
DUGOUT 


A true story of Texas about the year 1885 


By EvizaBETH W. BAKER 


Illustrated by Henry C. Pitz 


One pay in the fall of the year, the first year the McDowells 
lived on their ranch at Double Mountain, Thorp and Angela 
were sitting in front of the barn dugout, busily stripping 
fodder from cornstalks piled high in front of them. As soon 
as they had enough blade fodder, they would store it in 
the far end of the dugout, ready to be used in the winter 
as feed for the horses. No two children in all West Texas 
could have been working with more eager interest and pride 
than Angela and Thorp, for this corn was the first ever 
raised in that part of the state. 

This was a busy day for everybody on the ranch. Early 
that morning Stubby Maxwell had ridden up to the big 
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dugout, his pony in a lather, to say breathlessly that one of 
the twins was sick. Stopping only to put some medicines in 
her pocket and her sunbonnet on her head, Mrs. McDowell 
had taken the baby in her arms and ridden off to the Maxwell 
place. 

Thorp and Angela were alone. Their father and older 
brother Bob were down in the field, gathering cornstalks, 
and most of the cowboys had gone up the trail. The fall 
was the time for trail-driving, when thousands of cattle 
were driven northward to market in Kansas City. Almost 
any day, if you went up on the slopes of Double Mountain, 
you could see off to the west a cloud of red dust which 
marked the passage of a herd of longhorns. 

“Father said maybe I might go up the trail next year,” 
said fifteen-year-old Thorp, stripping corn stalks with deft 
motions of his strong young hands. 

“I thought I’d like to be a cowboy and go up the trail, 
too,” said Angela, who, though only nine, wanted to do 
everything her older brothers did. “But since I heard 
Whitey tell about the stampedes, I’m not so sure. I’d be 
scared if the steers began to run, with their long horns 
clashing together. What would you do in a stampede, 
Thorp?” 

“Why,” said Thorp, confidently, “I’d ride my pony on 
the run alongside the leader, and flap my coat in his face 
until I got ’°em turned. Once you get cattle running in a 
circle they slow down and stop.” | 

“But Thorp, you remember Nig told us one time how 
he was driving a herd, and there came a big thunderstorm, 
and the herd stampeded, and there was a ball of fire on the 
tip of every horn!” 
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“Well, I guess that must’ve looked right scarey,” admitted 
Thorp. 

“Suppose,” said Angela, who liked to enjoy the thrill of 
danger, especially if the danger was imaginary, “suppose, 
Thorp, a herd of longhorns should stampede and run right 
this way off the trail. What would you do?” 

“Why, run for the dugout, of course.” 

“But, Thorp,” said Angela, her eyes widening at the 
thought, “it wouldn’t be like going into a house. The 
steers would run right over it! They’d run right onto the 
roof! I believe they’d break through.” 

“Well, they might, for a fact,” said Thorp, thoughtfully. 
“I don’t know whether that roof’d hold ’em up or not. 1 
guess we'd have to scare °em away somehow.” 

“Yes, but how could you scare ’em? 

“About the only thing that’d turn ’em quick enough 
would be a fire. I’d run out and set the grass afire.” 

“And then the winter pasture would be gone!” 

“That would be pretty serious. Well, then, I’d—wait, 
I hear something. Listen a minute, Angela! Stop rustling 
that fodder!” 

They both paused in their work, motionless, and strained 
their ears to listen. Only the wind in the grass. Only the 
call of a scissors-tail. No! ‘There came a dull roar, faint 
but unmistakable, seeming to rise from the ground. 

Both children sprang to their feet. While Angela stood 
petrified, Thorp ran to the top of the slope. One glance 
was enough. Not more than half a mile away, advancing 
swiftly, a red cloud of dust was headed straight for the dug- 
out. Thorp came flying back. 

“There’s a herd stampeding!” he shouted. ‘“We’ve got 
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to have a fire! Here, Angela, hold out your dress!” 
He piled her lifted skirt with fodder, snatched a big arm- 
ful of the stalks, seized Angela’s hand, and ran to the dug- 
out. 
On the hearth of each room in the big dugout still 
smouldered a fire. Thorp thrust a bunch of stalks up each 





chimney, and threw a handful of fodder on the live coals 
below. The flames leapt up the dry stalks with a hungry 
roar. 

“Look out the door, Angela,” panted Thorp, ‘“‘and see 
if the flames are coming out the chimneys.” 

“Oo-o, yes, Thorp,” she reported, “‘they’re running ’way 
up!” 

She ran into the other room to heap more fodder on the 
flames. 
“You get under that table, Angela,” he ordered, “If the 
herd breaks through, maybe it’ll keep you safe.” 
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“I’ve got to help feed these fires,” she flung back. 

Thorp turned on Angela. ‘“‘Get under that table, I tell 
you!” he shouted. 

“Not till you do!” she gasped. 

Thorp thrust up the chimneys all the stalks they would 
hold, then snatched Angela off her feet, set her under the 
table, and crawled under beside her. 

The thunder of the stampede grew louder, terrifyingly 
near. The pounding of hoofs and the clashing of horns 
drowned even the roar of the flames in the throats of the 
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chimneys. In desperate terror brother and sister clung to 
each other. 

It seemed to them an age while they crouched there, the 
thundering roar coming closer and closer. But as the blaze 
of the burning cornstalks died down, the roar of the stam- 
peding longhorns grew less and less loud. Presently silence 
took the place of tumult. Their ruse had been successful. 


PROUD HOLLYHOCK 


The hollyhock with crimson bells 
Has grown so proudly high 

It leans atop the garden wall 
To see what it can spy. 


It sees our neighbor, Mrs. Maggs, 
A-hanging out the clothes: 

The winding road and distant fields 
Where corn is stacked in rows. 


But never, never does it see 
The wonders in the grass, 
Where under tiny spears of jade 
The tiny insects pass... . 
—MaArRGUERITE BULLER 
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PINONCITO 


By IpELLA PURNELL 
Illustrated by Lois Lenski 


Awnp Tunis is the story that Nana Chona told little Luis 
under the monkey-puzzle tree in far-far-away Chile. She 
began, as she always did, 

Ask to know; listen to learn; 

What goes in the fire often will burn. 

There were two poor old people who lived in a deep 
canyon in the cordilleras of the Andes. They were honest 
and lived by hard work. Yet they were never so poor or 
so busy that they could not find time to help those less happy 
than themselves. The old man would take cattle out in the 
hills to pasture and the old woman made tortillas, flat cakes 
of corn, to sell. They were so busy that they should have 
been altogether happy. But one thing troubled them and 
made them sigh often. They had no children to make them 
merry with bright laughter. 

One day, when the old woman was out gathering grass 
to feed to her goat, she saw a poor old man, walking along 
slowly, who leaned at every step on a stick. 

““Won’t you come in and rest a while?” asked the woman. 

He came in gladly and sat down. Then he began to tell 
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her how tired and hungry he was. He said that for several 
days all he had had to eat was pinon nuts. The poor woman 
felt sorry for him when she heard that and she made him a 
big plateful of food. It was her own dinner that she cooked 
for him, but it made her so happy to do it that she did not 
mind. After he had eaten and rested a while longer, the 
old man said that he would have to go. The old woman 
wrapped up two nice hot tortillas fresh from the little stove 
for him to take with him on his way. 

“Alas!” he said, “I am very poor but I know you are 
poor, too. I will see if I can find a little money for you.” 
So he turned his pockets wrong side out but all he could 
find was a pinon nut. 

Then he said, “Blessed may this little pinon be, that takes 
with it love.” And he gave it to the old woman, who had 
been looking at him in astonishment. “This little pinon will 
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be the godfather of your child,” he told her. But the woman 
only laughed, because she thought she would never have 
a child. 

When her husband came home and she told him about the 
stranger and what he had said, the husband laughed, too. 
But they put the pinon nut away to keep it, because it had 
been given to them in love. 

Not very long after that, a little son was born to them, 
no bigger than a pinon nut, so they called him Pinoncito, 
which means “dear little pinon.” They took such good 
care of him! They didn’t cut his finger nails until he was 
a year old, so that he would never steal anything. They 
gave him little spoonfuls of water every day, so that he 
would talk soon. And he was so bright that he was soon 
running about and talking, but he never grew any larger. 

He was a brave little boy. When his mother went to 
buy things in the village and his father was away taking 
care of the sheep, Pinoncito stood at the door of the house, 
guarding it with a large needle which he held like a spear. 

One day his mother had to go far up the canyon to find 
wood for the fire. She told Pinoncito to stay safely at home. 
But she had no sooner gone than he disobeyed and ran out 
to play. After a while when it began to rain he crawled 
under a callampa leaf to keep dry. 

While he was hiding there from the great drops of water 
that were falling all around him, two drovers came by, 
driving some mules across the mountains. One of them 
picked the callampa and put it under his poncho. Pinoncito 
felt warm and comfortable underneath the tight woven 
poncho, so he said nothing. 


That night the two drovers found a cave to shelter them. 
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They built a fire to cook some meat they had brought with 


them. While the meat was cooking, the one who had picked 
the callampa put it on the fire to roast. Pinoncito was soon 
too hot. He began to yell, “I am burning! I am burning!” 

The drover was astonished. 

“Do the fleas talk now, these days?” he asked. 

Pinoncito yelled again. That made the drover angry 
because he couldn’t tell where the sound was coming from. 
He threw his pipe over in the corner of the cave, and picked 
up the callampa to eat it. Pinoncito leaned over and bit the 
drover’s lip as hard as he could. Then the drover threw 
the callampa away. 

The next day a bird came by, hunting straws for its nest. 
When it saw Pinoncito’s needle flashing in the sun, the bird, 
thinking it was a straw, picked up Pinoncito and the needle 
and flew to its nest, high on a great rocky peak. 
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Pinoncito was in real trouble now, because there was no 
way to get down. But at least he was fed by the mother 
bird. Whenever he saw her coming he climbed into the nest 
and opened his mouth, like the little birds. She treated him 
as if he were one of her own babies, and would pop things 
into his mouth. 

The little birds grew and grew, and Pinoncito began to 
wonder what he would do when they all flew away. And 
then, one day when the mother bird was not near to protect 
the little ones, he saw a serpent gliding toward the nest! 

Pinoncito thought then of his own mother, and of how 
sorry she must feel because he was gone. He thought of 
how the mother bird would feel, if she came back and found 
her nest empty. He climbed into the nest as fast as he could 
and held his needle ready. 

The little birds saw the serpent, too, but they had only a 
few feathers on their wings and could not yet fly away. 
They huddled close together, waiting in fear. The serpent 
came nearer and nearer. Then he stuck out his long tongue 
at one of the little birds. 

Quick as a flash, Pinoncito ran his needle into that long 
tongue! Then he stabbed the evil serpent’s eyes, and the 
serpent fell from the high rock, and never came near them 
again. 

The mother bird came back just in time to see all that 
had happened. In those days the birds could talk. 

“Thank you, thank you, dear Pinoncito!” she cried. “You 
have saved my darling babies!” And she flew into her nest 
and cuddled them under her wings until they forgot how 
frightened they had been. 

Then Pinoncito told her all about himself, and how 
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worried his own mother must be. So the mother bird took 
him underneath one wing, told him to hold tight to her 
feathers, and flew straightway back to his home valley. 

“There is one thing more I want to do for you, Pinoncito,” 
she told him, as she said good-by, “Take this bone which 
came from the knee of a giant. Rub it all over your body 
and you will soon grow to the size of other children.” 

She flew away. Pinoncito did as she had told him and 
quickly grew to the size of other children. Then he ran 
home and found his mother and father sitting by the door- 
way. How glad they were to see Pinoncito and how surprised 
at the way he had grown! And when he told them what 
had happened since he left home, they laughed and cried 
over his adventures. 

This is the end of the tale blown away by a gale and carried 
into the sea, and now you tell a story to me! 
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THE KITE 


Shears and paper 
Shaped my frame; 

A kite am I! 

With naught but a child 
To guide my way, 

I ride the sky! 


When wild winds blow, 
I leap and dance 
In maddest joy! 


Oh, all you puny men below, 
Look up at me! 


A kite am IT! 
\ —Fano Cuf Cuat 





From ‘The Hundred Names,”’ by Henry Hart. Translations from the 
Chinese. Reprinted by courtesy of The University of California Press. 
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THE BAT 


By Hitpa FarNuUM AMIDON 
Illustrated by Frank Dobias 


Dw you ever look at a bat closely! Did you ever have 
one for a pet? If you have, you know he is harmless and 
very interesting. And he is a good friend. Every summer 
night he flies about the yard, eating mosquitoes by the hun- 
dred. How fast he goes. How busy he is. His little pink 
mouth is open to catch all he can. 

The bat’s body is like that of a little mouse. It is covered 
with fur. And he has tiny mouse-like ears. The thing that 
makes him so different from other creatures is his wings. 

His wings have no feathers like a bird’s. They have no 
fur like his body. They are very thin, like silk rubber, 
and have many nerves in them. These nerves help him to 
feel his way around. He can fly through the trees and 
never touch a twig. 

When the bat is flying, his wings are open wide. When 
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he is resting, his wings are folded close to his body. He 
has no real legs. He cannot walk, or even sit on a branch. 
When he rests, he must hang himself up. That sounds 
queer, but that is what he does. He has two little feet, with 
very sharp claws, and he hangs on by these. So, you see, 
he hangs upside-down. That is the way he spends his days. 
He flies at night. 

The bat is a clean little creature. He washes his body 
and his wings very carefully. 

Sometimes the mother bat carries her twin babies with 
her. They hang on her neck, as she flies about after bugs. 
Sometimes she hangs them on a twig. Of course, they have 
to hang upside-down, too. 

In winter, bats spend their time sleeping. They like a 
hole in a tree, or some other quiet place like that. 

Remember, bats are our friends. They eat mosquitoes 
and gnats. They are very clean and won’t hurt us. Don’t 
be afraid of their getting in your hair. Stand still and watch 
them dodge. 
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Tale a Ua L- 
fire) eras 


TO THE PUEBLO 








Tuis is the maze of the Indian pueblo, up and down and 
all around. Enter by the gate of the two arrows and follow 
a path. It may be the right path or it may be the wrong 
path. You will know the wrong path when it brings you 
to a dead-end and the right path when you arrive at the 
pueblo and its one little arrow. 
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GOING PLACES 


THERE are many ways of traveling. You can go on foot, 
but that takes time. You can use wheels or wings, but that 
takes money. You can also travel in books. 

John and Anna, two American children in Paris, find 
traveling abroad very dull at first. They are desperately 
bored until, with the encouragement of a Duchess, they 
explore France for themselves. Before they come home, 
they adopt a dog, earn their own meals, and rescue an art 
treasure from a dusty attic. The whole story is told in 
STREET Fair, by Marjorie Fischer (Smith and Haas. $2.00). 

France isn’t the only country where adventures come 
thick and fast. When Jancsi hears that Cousin Kate from 
Budapest is coming for a visit, he is the proudest boy on 
the Hungarian plain. She is a real city girl, and delicate; 
she has had the measles. That is something to brag about. 
Jancsi and his father harness the four big black horses when 
they go to meet Cousin Kate. She looks like an angel but 
acts like a whirlwind. Almost the first thing she does is 
to drive the horses off at a fierce gallop, standing up on the 
seat and pretending she is Ben Hur. The rest of her escapades 
are in THE Goop Master, by Kate Seredy (Viking. $2.00). 

The best traveler of all is Gwilym, who never ventures 
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out of Wales. His travels with the gypsies in search of a 
missing grandfather are told in WHiIsTLER’s VAN, by Idwal 
Jones (Viking. $2.00). To the music of Jubal’s concertina, 
or “squiffer,” Gwilym wanders here and there, learning 
many useful bits of gypsy lore, such as how to catch a rabbit 
with a tortoise and a candle. He hobnobs with rogues and 
with gentlemen, and particularly, he learns about horses. In 
the end, he arrives at the great Congress of Gypsies, sees his 
grandfather elected King, and wins a horse race. 
There are families in China who are always on the go, like 
gypsies, only they travel the rivers instead of the roads. 
River CHIDREN, by Mary Brewster Hollister (Dodd, Mead. 
$1.75), is the story of three orphans, whose parents were 
boat-people, and who narrowly escape being sold into slavery. 
For those who like plenty of conversation and pictures, 
there are two big, flat, travel books, both about hot countries. 
One of them, JAMAICA JOHNNY, by the Haders (Macmillan. 
$2.00), is about a boy who didn’t want to go to school. 
The other, BoomsBa LivEs in Arrica, by Singer and Bald- 
ridge (Holiday House. $1.75), is excellent for reading aloud. 
You can travel in good company with other book-people, 
many of them, but here are a few that you shouldn’t miss. 
THE Boy WITH THE Parrot. By Elizabeth Coatsworth. 
(Guatemala). 

CHILDREN OF THE MOUNTAIN Eac.e. By E. C. Miller. 
(Albania). 

TRAVELING SHopPs. By Dorothy Rowe. (China). 

Hari, THE JUNGLE Lap. By D. G. Mukerji. (India). 

NANETTE OF THE WOoOopDEN SHogs. By Esther Brann. 
(Brittany). 

NortH America. By Lucy Sprague Mitchell. 
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MACHINES AND PEOPLE 


Machines are ticking, 
Machines are purring, 
Machines are booming away. 
The people hurry, 

The people worry, 

The people continue on. 


But this hustle and bustle is all in vain, 
For they have to do it over again, 
The people and the machines. 


WHY BEETS ARE RED 


ONCE upon a time before men were numerous, the beet was 
white and grew on a stem six feet above ground. How the 
beet would brag and brag again about its height! Even 
when an average man would walk by him, he would mock 
him and laugh and laugh. In the meantime the God of 
Modesty became angry at the beet. So he made a new flower 
which would grow higher than the beet. This flower was 
decided to be yellow with a black center. When this flower 
grew to be four feet, the beet thinking it was full grown, 
mocked it more than ever. The flower said nothing but 
continued growing. It stopped at the height of seven feet. 
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When Beet saw this, he turned and shut his eyes and pinched 
himself to see if he were dreaming, but when the beet looked 
again the flower was still there. The beet of course was 
ashamed of himself, yet no one would forgive him. He 
shrunk down, he was s ashamed. He blushed a brilliant red. 
He even crawled under ground! And to this day the beet 
is red and grows under ground! The flower that made him 
blush brought so much happiness and sunshine that it is 
called the sunflower. 


THE RAIN | 


The rain comes down in gutters 





And helps the stream along. 

The rain drops come in thousands 

And this is like their song— 
“We are the little raindrops 
We love to dance and play, 
Sometimes we come in torrents 
And spend the livelong day, 
Sometimes we come so softly 
We are not heard at all 
But gently wash the flower 
Beside the garden wall.” 


Our Own invites boys and girls 
to submit original stories, poems, 
and drawings. The best will 
be printed each month. 





Story Parade 





Gipsies Across Welsh Moors! 


Whistlers’ Van S + 


By Idwal Jones ; 


— 
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A fast moving story, set on the rolling Welsh moors—how 
Gwilym ran away with the Gipsies in search of his grand- 
father, sharing their high adventures and learning their 
Romany life. 


The Viking Press. $2.00 











Ch : Written and illustrated by 
€Ssie RUTH CARROLL 
The most famous pussy-cat in the world, who has received over 
40,000 fan letters, is brought to life in picture and story by the 


author of BOUNCE AND THE 
™ BUNNIES. Pictures in four col- 


wif ors throughout. 
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— 7 / a / $2.00 APRIL 1 
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oP) lz JULIAN MESSNER Inc. 
/ 8 West 40th St., N. Y. C. 





What the Easter Rabbit wean 


Xmas presents are nice but 
Easter presents are more sur- 
prising. Would you like to 
send Story Parade to some 
other girl or boy? If you 
would, send the address and 
one dollar to 





STORY PARADE, INC. 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


























JEROME ANTHONY 


If you think that Araminta’s adventures in the country with gran’ma and 
gran’pa and Jerome Anthony and Goat and Cat are exciting, just wait until 
you read what happened when Jerome Anthony went to the big city with 
Araminta!l With pictures by ERICK BERRY. Aé All Bookstores, $2.00 







You’ve read about Araminta and Jer- 
ome Anthony in the country. Now 
read their adventures in the Big City. 









By Eva Knox Evans 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 





2 West 45th St., New York 








In OLD JOHN you'll have three favorite 





kinds of books all in one—an animal story, 
a fairy tale, and an adventure in a foreign 
land. This is the story of a country shoe- 
maker who lives quietly at the edge of the 
wood with his “family”, a blue terrier, a 
white goat and a little red hen, until one 
day a white kitten comes to live with 
them. When I tell you that Bainin, as 
they call her, is really a fairy doctor in 
disguise, you can imagine what an excit- 
ing book this turns out to be. 
Mairin Cregan, lives in Ireland and in her 
story she tells you much about the Irish 
country. There are many lovely pictures 


by Helen Sewell. 
THE MacmMILLAN COMPANY 


The author, 





THE HORN BOOK 


Edited by Bertha Mabony and Elinor Whitney 
Authors of “Realms of Gold” 
“This unique little magazine, edited with taste and 
imagination, has become indispensable to those in- 
terested in children’s and young people’s reading. 
The booklists and comments on books are il- 
luminating and impartial”. 
—The New York Times Book Review 


Just send $1.00 


for a trial subscription of three issues and if you 
mention Story Parade, we will send free a minia- 
ture horn book. 


The regular price of The Horn Book is fifty 
cents a copy $2.50 a year (six issues). 


THE HORN BOOK, 264 Boylston Street, 
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BEST BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


$1.00 Each 


THE BOOK OF INDIANS by Holling C. Holling. Authentic 
stories of the everyday life of Indian boys and girls. Hundreds of 
text illustrations and six color plates. 128 pp., cloth bound. 


AT THE ZOO—Interesting stories about the animals, birds and 
reptiles in the Zoo. Many black and white illustrations and twelve 
color plates. Cloth bound with picture jacket. 192 pp. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES—Beautiful illustrated edi- 
tion of Robert Louis Stevenson’s immortal verses of childhood. 


The $1.00 Best Books for Children 
also include: Folk Tales Children Love, Children of Other Lands, Stories Children 
Love, Animal Friends Story Book, Indian Tales for Little Folks, Mother Goose 
Rhymes and Nursery Tales Children Love. 
Ask your dealer or send orders to— 


PLATT & MUNK COMPANY, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
























STORY PARADE 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
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TO OUR READERS 








East, south, north, west, 
Tell me the tale you like the best! 


PERHAPS you know the story of the grandmother who 
promised to give her grandchildren a dessert that came from 
many parts of the world. How disappointed the children 
were when the dessert came to the table and they saw it 
was rice pudding! Then the grandmother. told them how 
the rice came from the swamps of South Carolina, the sugar 
from a plantation on the island of Cuba, the raisins from a - 
vineyard in Spain, the vanilla from a bean in Brazil, the milk 
from a dairy in New York State, and the eggs from a farm 
in Pennsylvania. 

Story ParabeE for this month is something like that des- 
sert. One. story comes from the East River which flows past 
the crowded city of New York. Another takes us to the 
great plains of Texas in the south. The sailor’s song comes 
from Newfoundland. The Tom Thumb story comes from 
far-away Chile, and it had to be translated into English for 
you to read. The serial story brings Mr. Bumps and his 
monkey on a long voyage from the African jungle to Lon- 
don town. The magazine cover and a verse inside are from 
China in the far east, where kite flying is a favorite sport. 


Next month there will be something new—a play—with 
the story of the play and how to give it. The setting is the 
far west in the days of the Pony Express. Beginning with 
the May issue, Story ParabDE will arrive about the twentieth 
of the month, instead of the fifteenth. 


